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had no inclination to quit his quarters, although his enemies were and “ horse-pond™ possessed so much of the nerve-agitating sys- 


ORIGINAL SPORTING SKETCHES. 


‘in such unenviable proximity. Every now and then he would | tem, that, with chattering teeth, he looked beseechingly and 


af come to the verge of the wood and take a survey; but, disliking requested “to be heard.” 
HARKAWAY! 4 . - . ~ do} 
the appearance of the surrounding pink coats, in he popped again, * Hear him, hear him,” cried the majority, laughing 


" Tue following humorous sketch will be relished particularly by || much to the annoyance of many who flattered themselves that now “No,no. Duck him—duck him!” sheuted others, among whom 
' the lovers of the turf, and, at the same time, be very acceptable to || “ break” he must, and the view halloo ready to escape died into a the huntsman’s voice was the loudest 
the general reader. It is from the pen of Mr. Mills, the author of grumble of suppressed disappointment , As the reporters say, after a noisy squabble in the house, “ order 
“The Queen's Stag-hounds,” ‘“* The Favourite Maid of Honour,” | Every hound now pressed close to the fox, and it was certain | was restored,” and Mr. Olivier thus commenced 
and other light and amusing papers, which have been communicated || that out he must come, or submit to the degrading fate of being “ Gentlemen, I certainly have mistaken an enimel, which I learn 
to the Mirror, and extensively copied, not only in this country but || “ chopped”—killed upon his own hearth, without a meritorious to be a squirrel, for a fox.” 
in Great Britain. ‘“ The Exquisite at Cover” is extracted from a || struggle for life Roars of laughter 
work now in preparation, called “ Harkaway, or Brushes of the * Tilly-hoo-00-00, Tilly-hoo-00-00-00 '!" to the astonishment of * I confess my errour.” 
Flood and Field,” which we feel confident will be exceedingly popu- | all, came evidently for a broad “ Tally-ho!” from some novice Cries of * No you don't.” 





lar with the admirers of the chase, and with the public at large. with the view halloo “Gentlemen, upon my honour I do,” replied the speaker, placing 
* For’ard, for'ard, for’'ard'” shouted the huntsman, galloping his hand upon his heart 
towards the spot, with a few of the hounds, from whence the “A voice shouted * Tilly-hoo.” 


| sound came “T asked my frend, Colonel Scourfield, how I should know the 
= * —____— —— Huntsman, bring | “Cc aa ‘ 
Thy eager pack, and trail him to his couch. | ome away, come away 


THE EXQUISITE AT COVER. 


Ss 


rh ” 


bawled the whipper-in, cracking |, fox—that is, by what feature? and he said 


Hark! the loud peal begins, the clamorous joy, | his whip for the remainder to leave the cover and join the huntsman * What did I say *” sharply interrupted his friend, disliking the 
The gallant chiding, load the trembling air.” Th > aoe 
| ie horn winded a cheering “* Hark-forward !"—horses reared | appeal 





“ Hark in, hark in!” shouted the huntsman, as the eager pack land danced with delight. ‘ Hold hard,” everybody said—* Let * By his tail, my dear colonel, you certainly said,” replied Mr 
rushed into a promising, thick-set cover | them get at it.” Olivier with praiseworthy decisio 
“(Gracious me! what exceeding hensum enimels, to be sure,” | ** Now for luck, and no checks,” said one Bursts of laughter 
- exclaimed a perfect young-lady captivater, looking at the hounds i “ He'll go for Sydenham earths,” said another * As if a fox had a ¢ai/,”’ said the old huntsman 
through a suspended eve-glass. ‘1 had no idea the ‘hing was half i “Not he. The wind’s wrong,” suggested a third “T presume, by that observation, that the enimel is without a 
so picturesque.” “4 cool hundred that he makes for Ealing,” a fourth offered to bet. | tail. That is no fault of mine. | was informed by the colonel that 
« Now, sir, foxes have ears, recollect,” remarked the huntsman | The huntsman arrived at the place where * Tilly-hoo-oo” pro- the creature had a brush—’ 
na reproving voice | ceeded from, and there sat Mr. Charles Olivier, perseveringly The huntsman cried: * So he has.” 
wr “Is it possible ? I never saw a specimen ; but still—” | chaunting “ Tilly-hoo.”” An observation about “a post sometimes * That the brush expressed tail—” 
“| wish you would be still, sir. How the deuse can a ‘ warmint’ |} points out the road,” undoubtedly came from the lips of the old Cries of “ Monkeys have tails; so have puppies; unfurl your own.’ 
' break with your clapper ringing like any old woman's ? | huntsman as he saw the source from whence it came. Rising in “| shall not notice the last observations, however personal their 


The highly indignant huntsman was regarded with a profound |/ his stirrups, he took off his cap and cheered the hounds to pick up allusion,”’ continued the self-vindicator. * The colonel also stated 


stare of astonishment from the glass of the hero, Mr. Charles |} the scent that I could not but know the enmel, although | informed him that 
! 


Olivier. He had not the slightest conception that breathing the Wagging their tails, they snuffed the earth with distended nos- || 1 had no idea of the creature's form ; for his brush or tail, which 
lowest whisper was contrary to the strict rules of hunting when the || trils, but no response was given. They ran to and fro, each en- | appear to be synonymous, bore a strong resemblance to one’s 


deavouring ‘to snatch the track, and lead the willing pack,” but whiskers round a broom-handle— 





- hounds were in cover—that a sneeze was unpardonable, and that a 


























i cough at once merited choking. Mr. Olivier wondered what on || all to no purpose Roars of continued laughter 
earth he had done to excite the portrayed anger of the huntsman | Where did he break, sir?” inquired the huntsman, puzzled by * Now, gentlemen, vou must admit a strong resemblance exists 
. “Gracious me! what did I say to excite that horrid vandal t” men- || the hounds being at fault between that little creature's bushy tail and my whiskers, both m 
P tally asked Mr. Olivier, and he was screwing up his lips to whistle || ** Gracious me! Close where you stand, the enimel jumped out,” || shape and colour,” said Mr. Charles Olivier with a triumphant 
an opera tune, when a musical cry from a hound, ringing through || replied Mr. Charles Olivier, with a confidential air smile, pointing to the exalted squirrel 
~ the wood, announced that sly Reynard was a-foot |} Again the hounds were tried, but in vain. No scent could be After loud mirth for some munutes, it was unanimously decided 
“ Hark to Rattler—hark to Ringwood, Fearless, Warbler—hark || found that the speaker had satisfactorily justified hunself. ‘The sports- 
to Warbler!” hallooed the huntsman, as one after the other jomed, ** It's very astonishing,” soliloquized Mr. Olivier men good-humouredly shook Mr. Olivier by the hand, rather too 
helter-skelter, in the music of the chase. ‘The impatient sports- ||  “ No fox has been here, I'll swear!” said the huntsman in a! reughly, perhaps, for s deleate fingers, and some said with 
- men, with palpitating hearts, surrounded the cover, holding tightened || voice of unqualified rage courtesy that they'd “back him agaist the parson for an argument.” 
— res upon their ardent horses. All were watching for the glorious || “My good fellow, I must request you not to impeach my * Try-back, trv-back,” hallooed the huntsman, and away the 
ro break,” with ** Tally-ho'” ready to burst from every longing || veracity,” replied Mr. Charles Olivier indignantly hounds went to pick up the lost scent. “ Hark back, Musical—hark 
om ‘ mgue. The horses, with pricked ears and glaring eye-balls, | * There’s no hound in the pack of that name,” said the hunts- |, back, I tell ye !"—off galloped the old favourite leader to obey the 
among pawed the ground and champed the ir bits with anticipation of delight. || man, purpose ly miscompre hending the observation mandate In a few moments *'Tally-ho” rang from a corner of 
ABE'S The persor ation of tailors’, hatters’, and perfumers’ advertise- | * Point out the exact spot, Olivier,” said Colonel Scourfield the cover, from which burst a splendid fox, closely followed by the 
The ments, Mr. Charles Olivier, seeing his friend Colonel Scourfield * Gracious me' Why there the creature ts now.” erving Musical 
- d na few yards, cantered his graceful galloway towards him * Where—where—where '” was shouted m every direction * Por’ard, hark for'ard—hark to Musical!’ shouted the hunts- 
7 “Ah! my dear colonel, how de doo!” imquired Mr. Olivier, Mr. Charles Olivier placed his glass quietly to his right eye, and || man. ‘The horn was blown; the whipper-in horned on with the 
cking his ambling nag. * I never saw this enime!l called a fox. || pointing to the topmost branch of a lofty elm, said tail hounds, and, in an instant, on rushed the pursuing and pursued— 
what means shall I be enabled to distinguish it?” « There it is—I knew him bv his tail.” the many for sport, the one tor Lite 
“ By his brush,” brietly responded the colone], with a smile | Who shall desenbe the horrour, the astonishment, and disgust of “Gracious me' Be quiet,” sand Mr. Charles Olivier to his courser 
* Brush '” pray what zs a brush?” }, all, upon obeying the direction of the pomted finger, at seemg a | as the animal caught some of the enthusiasm of the sport * Hea- 
“A tail, my dear fellow—a tail, resembling your well-trimmed |) squirrel, with his bushy tail curled over his head, peeping at the || vens, don’t! 1 certamly—shall—not be able to hold him.” Onur 
Wuskers round a broom-handle.” scene below with mdubitable pleasure “ at being above all danger.” | hero was correct m this opmmon; tor his horse pulled upon has 
“How verv odd '” Laughs, groans, and hisses proceeded from every quarter Mr ands, unused to ex on, so violently that, alter a few useless 
‘You cannot mistake him ; but surely vou have no intention of || Charles Olivier began to suspect that he had committed some | struggles, he followed his own inelination by galloping after the 
wing the hunt in that gear!” said the colonel, langhing mistake ; but, conceiving it politic to appear cool and collected | others, to the great discomfiture of his nder 
“Gracious! No. The truth is, I was obliged to say last night || under any accidents or awkwardness, he, with admirable sang frovd, “What shall I do what shall I do’ He surely will not 
at | had never seen a thing of this kind It appeared Goth like. || continued to look at the “ emmel,” and occasionally observe that ittempt to leap that wall!” exclauned Charles Olivier as they neared 
dso I determined to venture this morning, and examine what is |, be * recognised him by his tail.” vw of tolerable altitude Sull the resolute horse approached it 
led, I belhheve, the thrine-off ; but I’re no intention of being thrown * Go home and shave young po dies,” said the old huntsman, vith a determmed manner * Heavens! I certainly shall be off 
Dear me! No I aborminate danger in all shay hai rephed comyn lled to rive vent to his wrath said the nmder, clu yg to the poms lof the saddle with perti- 
Mr. Olivier, ele gantly kissing his white glove to his frend, and ‘I'd be glad to know whether your ma knows ye're out?” in nacity; “Teertamly shall.” Thev were with a few strides of the 
intermg away He had proceeded but a few yards, when he |) quired the whipper-in, with a langh which caused a decided sensa wall, when the horse's «eas corresponded with his master's, that he 
tamed, and said: “If I should see the enimel, what shall I say, || tion in the nervous system of Mr. Olivier should not attempt it Phrowing himself suddenly upon his hocks, 
me} t** * Flog him off!" ** Duck him im a horse-pond!" “Go home!" | the careful animal suceceded in preventing any accident to himself 
* Not a word, if in cover.” “Get vour nurse to come with vou next ume!" Such were the by stopping on the right side of the barrier TI s quick decison, 
And if the creature comes out ™” various little pleasant suggestions from the enraged sportsmen, at | however, did not hinder Mr. Charles Olivier from enjoyvmg a le ap 
“Halloo * lallv-ho'* as loud as vou can,” replied the colonel, eing sulmected to the gnevo s disapporntme nt occasioned by Mr The unpetus had the eflect of sending him ma strawht line over 
ming lis horse’s head away from Mr. Olivier, leaving him alone | Charles Olivier’s ignorance of natural history the horse’s cars—clean over the wall, ike the stick of a rocket, 
vat her ponder upon his instructed duties With fears, which were very excusable under the circumstances, | head-foremost into a duck-pond on the opposite side 
amv The dress of Mr. Olivier had anything but the appearance of a| the mistaken innocent felt that he was one too many If in carving Crash, splash went the luckless horseman—Quack, quack, quack 
fox-hanter's ; a superfine black coat and prunella pumps not being | a goose the ill-shaped bird had glheded into the lap of the fairest || screamed the ducks. “ Gracious me!” bubbled from the lips of 
— fenerally donned for the casnalues of the dashu g chase His steed | creature in the world, Mr. Charles Ol:vier could have imitated that) Mr. Charles Olivier, as he crawled from the water and the mire— 
moet © Was slight-limbed, showv, and high-spirited, but suited only to carry || refined personage who said, vpon an occasion of the kind, * Madam, || + [—]—I never will see another fox-hunt as long as I breathe.” 
- #,% * lady—or Mr. Charles Olivier, who was unaccustemed to flying || ll trouble you for that goose.” He could even have added We have reason to believe that our “ Exquisite at Cover” sin- 
; gttes, or scrarmbies through prickly hedges {** Pray don’t apologise ; such trifles will occur.” However col- || cerely meant what he said, and as religiously kept his resolution 
The hounds continued to drive the fox from one corner of the || lected he would have been under such a trying ordeal, Mr. Olivier || No more with him did hownd op horse display, 


cover to the other, without effecting the desired exit. Reynard || could not appear so comfortable under the present. “ Flogging” || Rejoicing, at the loud, beid “ Harkaway '” 
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OF REAL LIFE. 





ROMANC 


THE GREEK MAIDEN. 














Art the comu ‘ ent of the massacre upon he island of Scio, 
Ellen, a beautiful girl of Callemasia, (town in Scio,) fled with her 
fathe family to the mountains, where they lay concealed beneath 
a rock surro led with shrubbery They supported themselve 
with grass and snails, which they collected by 1 After two 
weeks, their conlinement us re diet began to pre upon their 
heal | itl ventured to ’ 1 a] s ‘ 
more substantial nourishment Ihey had not proceeded far before 
they were surprised by a party ol lurk » amin The fathe 
and mother of | vere immediately Killed in irms. She and 
her sister were re Kk their beauty ! the hostile band 
was too numero . they could not ayvree to wh lot captive 
should fa Ihe ter was cut in pieces, but Ellen herself wa 
retained alive by t Bouloukbas or chielt who ive to each of 
his men two cde rs to prevent further disturbance 

Eller ! the Bouloukbas to a konak t ( ol Sew 
whe! s ny 0 Lo po form the duti ola siave Iler mas 
ter was brutal th e meditated a se ne to rewain her freedom 
One night ie left li residence and fled to the I sh consulate 
the doors of w i were closed Not succeedu in o ine ad 
mittance, she ¢ ibed into one of the orange trees in the garden 
ane re there till morning ; when the Bouloukbas, her master, 
summoned his cang and started in pursuit of her. Ile came to the 
English co land asked permission to search h rarden for a fu 

tive The re est was granted He soon discovered Ellen and 
comp 1 her to de end to the ground He then seized her by 
her be til | rk haw, and dra rood her around the irdet 
The co | had power to prevent this disgracetul | et had 
he listened to the voie of myured mnocence But he allowed the 
Turk to drag her away, as she ered, ** Oh God, ts there no man on 
earth to pity ‘Those words made a st mupre 1 upon 
the mind 1 heart of an English officer, who s pres ble 
determined immediately to purchase her 

He proceedce tot konak of the Bouloukbas 1 ofle d two 
thou ind ptastres tor the Greek captive ; but the m r de ed 
parting with her for any sum whatever, and declared that she should 
always live with him Ernest, so the Eaglishman was called, we 
away deeply wounded in his feelings and began to mnagine ne 





method to obt possession of the beauty At last he determined 
to make one final eflort to obtam the object of his wishes Hk 
Pupon the Bouloukbas, and increased his otler to five thousand 





plastre . 























The Turk, observing his love for Ellen, was flattered w 1a pros 
peet of a still greater sum, and ordered lhe rto present herself to the 
sight of her lever Ernest knew Greek, and unmediately asked 
her was Ww ' to accept a plan of ese to t erselt 
with him for iil Ellen re pln d that she h yped he wo | mer 
¢y s&s Sake spare no effort to berate her At the same time 1 Vas 
agreed between them that they should leave the isla that very 
night Ernest promised to ser i her a man’s dres n it 
assume it to avoid the suspicion of t e waten The Turk, y did 
not understand the import of the conversation, Il obstinate 
in his refusal to part with her, and Ernest, who unde 1 sul 
ciently well tl Forkish language, 1 mised to wan and 
make some prop io owhieh he hope ! wou | not be rr i by her 
unfeeling owner 

They separated; a d Ernest rejoreed in th a j ( 
one of the tatrrest of the tai Ile | 1 \ ol e Bou 
loukbas, and by him fo rded to Elle e dis OW | been 
proposed At mod rit | ippeared under he dow, and el » 
ing her in his arms placed rupon the Thev then fled 
to the sea-shore, where they entered a boat w ct t } 
beyond the reach of the ‘Turks as far as Cer ) | \ t he { 
where they went afterwards 

FACTS AND FICTIONS, 
A CHAPTER ON ELOPEMENTS. 

Miscurevovs entertainments are like made ¢ ‘ ‘T 
not so mn i eco oftheir own mer t ol 
savour i : minen t case with elope ‘ 
ment pe so (we beg at once to inform our re it ‘ 
adepts in the romantic co ! ol mstructing young lads 1 the 
art of descending rope-ladders,) 1 wes ld in ‘ 
rather a disagreeable nature, seeing that t ‘ : of 
depe sso much upon a seore of perilo certa ( 
the principles ean have but verv little e¢ trol I hae | 
the greater or less amount of moral energy im the postboys, im the 
quantum ot strength and speed which characterize t legs of tin 
horses, in the tact and fidelity of the novel-read v's maid, in 
the height of the window from h the ind i e has to 
descend, in the number of pieces of wine bottles ‘ le 1 
which she has to surmount, in the nature of the roa ad the : 
tance to be travelled, in the watchfulness and act vof the enar 
dian or father and his domestics, in th rmount of ice the 
lady has in the gentleman's honour, m the amount of money « 
tained in the purse m the gentleman's pocket, and a tho her 
things which are considerably too numerous to ime veral 
reasons, to which it would occupy too much valuable spa to 


allude 

There are some kinds of elopements upon the subject of which 
it would be extremely unbecoming im us, and we are by no means 
inclined, to allude im the present paper, which deals with tl 
pleasurable only. Other kinds of from 
savage and afflicted parents are characterised by a great deal of 
what is clasical as well as romantic, and gratifying as well as face- 





ngs 


amatory away 


runnings 


| tious. Imagine, for example, an old grasping guardian with a young, 
very innocent, and very beautiful ward—a guardian and ward, in- 
deed, in such as are part and parcel of the stock in hand of farce 
writers, and are generally uncle and niece—the lady has a great 
fact, the 





pleasing nature of which the guardian 
his own finan 


deal of money, a 
fully apy 


reciates, he more especially because es 
















































are considerably less extensive than his de sires TI old ue ntle - 
man resolves upon marrying the young lady—not to the abominable 
c aptain ot the lioht dragoons, (whose recom ndations, in the eves 
of the guardian, are really quite offiensive,) but to himseiu What 
a change comes over the pe s well as the spirit, of the old 
entleman How | s quite as much another individ il as, con 
tin r »>be the same one, he pos iblv can be How umnproved is 
‘ ) neckcloth, what a decided change for the better has 
taken pl ce 8 lar as regards s knee-buckles, and how impossible 
sit not to observe, with a feeling of m ed satisfaction and sur- 
prise, that shoesa A much too large for his tect as they 
uy ALiy ve en nd th eve in les have suddenly bu 
rT ibout the remion of h « stockinged calve All the old 
entlemat etlor end to e at 1m of the now one eat 
object of his existence. His jove for the money which he has 
s diminished by his | ‘ re to acquire mort [lis dete 
nat to ect \ iva ) make m believe that 
s quite w the is | y that he can do anything 
eceed Sux ont ol i t ia to be ! * love 
na ro peries ! I not to resisted charms ot ! 
plea s ve ) r und t lea is bare] 
possible that ele ‘ i f | be \ lady's s 
band neve of cour ‘ ws head The tatal evenin ap 
proaches, however | Licto r d about eight o’el EE & @ 
The weather ts 1 | s, lelitv of the lady's maid put 
vevond ado In the lane t in etired ad ot the old 
gentien irder ere 4 t s¢ | tended by pos 
boy of the | est mntegrity ind wh hdelity to vy ue leman 
who would pa n handse ly ! vay wit v yo v. 
as been upon more than one ¢ ision satisfactorily ted \ 
yard of bott! lass has be emoved trom tha tron of the w 
over Which it has been arranged t young lady \ ‘ ’ l 
Lroom on t first floor (the lady's al ip luckily, to 
in no more clevated situation) rs the lady’s maid, cheering her mis 
tress with mmatical elo ( d ) ny some strong salts 
! n ! now that ti ni sa ed he ress ves 
sVinptoms \ ¥v dec el of { ne old gentl 
man ! the dinu ” ‘ s the abon 
! le « i] 1 ’ i inxously in the garde 
ist beneath the ( vindow, of W ch he tis morn i 
icipating t oper r, and sul jue ppearance at it of | 
beloved, he naid, and the rop a Ihe dreams of the s eping 
lurdian Otally unconnected with the Important s Lic ol 
illairs The lover gently claps his vands thrice The sash of the 
window is vn up rhe mad irs there and nods several 
times, smiling at the same time in such a manner as to a e he 
t S are ast y should be In another 
lady appears herselt She is ex erably agitated 
stands on his toe as as he possibly can, and kisses lis hand 
with astonishing vigour, partly because his love urges him to do so, 
ind partly be se he desires thereby to strengthen the lady’s re 
solution to make him forthwith decidedly the ha est ol Sex 
B . lates the nec ity t sthat not es 1 ty 
s 8 e inquires ( Dv ! i 
t \ Ss cl ‘ om ke " t Ss 
that her mind, like t parcels n ( 
Phe ladde thrown down—the love ‘ ‘ 
dy descends m a twinkl the iysm 
arnct tn re any one is da t i 
tor Ke 1 excl 1 ol the ime Ol 
\ rying panting mustress ¢ 
t erry beds (the lady's maid run ‘ )to t part of the 
wall which has been n SS ‘ to s nount tine 
removal of the bits of bott | yon nost-bay t s the 
othe rope-ladder ove t 1 { it thie sid of tt The 
ny ut € soon lane * Now then, Tor s 
lover v r piace l : i and ma ! >the ¢ ! 
he is a nut toe te t hin Sell I vi t Lo ! ! 
life.” ‘Tom jumps upon se with « Ducrow fa 
two hours’ time the « pl i ) les i 
| 
room ¢ rua im, Ww yits : , 
! d from ‘ oft | ‘ anal \ 
Vv yea vo rt 1 t 
Oh! the v es of nan | 





conte raf elon ‘ a ol 
ent kind of clopements, pe s, in eX e;t 
les soit « ( ny \ 1 irk f V 
extub fin f ina ! i jue ted 
en rable taste 1 de« what we i 
‘ ed ’ k t old “ i I \ ' 
\ ‘ i t oNXe ] see y t 
| " at . ; 1 
‘ t \ \ rl fact « $ 
n . \ tt ‘ t 4 ‘ 
= ‘ i ve ‘s ric T = ‘ 
‘ least: t s r ’ mut ote ry ( 
VJ) ‘ ‘ it t rT 7 ; 
oniv t > = 1 ! No do 
i some other kinds of « ‘ 1 we he 
the eX } ly ex . a o he i , 
. ‘ r»ossihl ) r« et . rom 
1 ’ ea ‘ Rk v ’ ! ten dies, W ! 
‘ ‘ tory is l Man is ve 
1 wo es Ve “ t i ( to 
set s eed onall « “ . iscs, a 
kind of old sonl, who \ \ ! S 
d Ww s¢ ci!s \ ) ! Ti 
al re Old m a lac sons ‘ 
\ mh ANY « ! aK ce sed i Ss 
tion is ¢ of pathetic \ s ‘ s 
beside the great contment of t mass of t a tures 
(Generally speaking, thev are old 1 I nly heeause ve 
been faithful for vears to the beloved of their earher days, who has 
died or proved false, but whom, whether he behaved ill to them or 
not, each of them continues to love, with memory-we truth, 
until the hour of her death. But we must have another paper on 


this subject. — Court Journal 





as a healthy village 





were unoecupied ; but since her majesty queen Ad de has 
in the neighbourhood, there has been a demand for houses 
ter description, and at present there is not a good tenanta 
to let. Durmg Sir Wathan Waller's residence at P s \ 
while the baroness Howe w l no expose w 
render that magnificent s¢ worthy of its owner: an 
the s which actuated Sir Wathen, that he thoug 
rehiasi i seat in lus neighbourhood, to dem« ‘ 
he mierht priate land and render the estate me 
sinc I { s( ot the a mcss Howe, this estate S « 
hands, and the } vy of the present owner Is quite 
of that w i d his predecesse A po ot 
let or sale for the purposes of building ; id t 
the field, w 1, 
wcupants. Dhere has he as 
w church, to which t dul 
deacon Cambridge, M l 
t ve hundred pot s 
amo sto re tha r 
ted and chased for the 
¢, op s ‘ t ‘ Vv ‘ y 
the ground tor 1 
from three hundrec 
alled the new to { 

i ppos the green, shall bx u 
Adelaide Crescent and William Crescent In the road 
Bushy, always exceed lv narrow conve \ 
witht 5, a cooped nw high walls, a vast r 
rogress. ‘The wall opposite Pope's Villa has bee 
‘ | se of wide the road \ me i 
Pwreke un nmon s bet commenced, tlre 
’ au i 1 adozen or are acences It us om 
Pope's Villa » four h s; the chief divisio 
mansion before vy addit s were made ; | s to 
t tado iin, Stic t how ex should ne t en 
we j jx ’ or ius Vavs been considered 

t 1 will TT ved, d the « 
to re d derec i ntal en mee " 

P " rT ] v« iv ot be mac Fi 
pra Ay tt we heig 00d Is 
1 the conversio ak | iwhich leads to ‘Ted 
‘ C-TO! nd thus shor t cistane lor ve ( 
s s VE conside \ Th crease of the faci s 

udds vt 1c temptations to locate m so¢ 
and it will not be long ¢ ’ cf um s isses Kt 
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THE AUTUMNAL SEASON, 

The “ melancholy days of autumn, the saddest of \ 
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been the sy since t briovht festival of s y time 
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resumed the kindest Inspirations, changing the earth ! 
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vith Its suns unvarying he and t sect’s eve 
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Of late, 
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TWICKENHAM NEW TOWN AND POPE'S VILLA 
The dowager queen having taken up her residence at Bus}y 

rendered Twickenham more popular than it has been for som: 

although it has generally been a favourite, and always ce|; 


occasionally some ol the best 
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“LA. THE OLD DRAWING-MASTER. 












































; “Au! bah! Mademoiselle, and you call dat 4 copie! 
jis outline Regardez dis line dat ought to be straight, he ds 
nokit—de line dat ought to be what you call curve, he ts straight 
_de foreground is light, and de background dark! Mon Dieu! 
Mademoiselle ! vat is 1t that you tink of, ven you draw !” 
Monsieur La ‘Trobe was certainly very impatient ; cross I called 
xen; but now, when I recollect him through the softening 
st of vears, and remember the prevocation I so f equently crave 
: gentleman, I can only call hun impatient. He had 
aia and long before I was born—an emigrant ; and having 
ed. after the lapse of a few years, in our neighbourhood, felt 1 
: , stain on his professional character, that a child he had known 
3 the tune she was able to destroy a pencil, should pervert the 
ked to the straight, and the straight to the crooked * Dere '” 
would exclaim ; ** you can copie ver well de Irish vomans, vid 
childs on dere backs, and dere pipes in dere mouths—and de 
simens, vid spades and pigs—and boats and ships—vy you not | 
indscapes ' ‘V¥ vou not copie me 
Dear Monsieur La Trobe! I cou/d imitate them, but not him 
vet | was doomed to try an hour and a half per diem by the great 
«k—simply, because Monsieur La Trobe prof d to teach 
; , this branch of art; and because all the papas and mammas 
neighbourhood thought it their duty to make their children copy 
M. La "| robe’s | indscapes—I sav M. La Trobe’s landscapes for 
sture had little or nothing to do with them. But the old drawing- 
master was a picture himself—no earthly consideration would have 
ed him to wear a rour d hat—his three-cornered one, banded 
with neat gold lace, was decorously placed over his \ and well 
| hair; his coat was an unchanging record fashions 
own—a deep brown; his waistcoat was brown satin; 
m Sunday, and when dining out, he wore one of rich embroid- 
—_the ps descending nearly to his knees; and his stockings 
re, on st ny weasions, of black silk ; and his high-fronted shoes 
d with his quaint attire, which no one seemed to consider 
. the old drawing-master had never worn anv other—but 
except, it may be, a large and sudden tear, called forth by 
mention of Queen Marie Antomette, or a subject of still dee per 
st.) could dim the lustre of his keen, piereing, blue eves ; 
were very bright, almost dazzling, flashing and sparkling be- 
. wh his white eyebrows ibrupt eves they were, whose expres- 
‘ v were ever sure ot Inn: ne the hih wrinkled feature 
endeavoured to describe- he lk 
ind ebony cane, and a large sm fire 
fair, but hapless sovereign of France on t lid, 
\ n his hand ind you will believe that 
\ deed a picture—a touching one, wh« 
along whi i¢ always strolled on a 
‘ we ad sit down upo a rock, and 
‘ tee ay fis cane across ! s knees, t Ke 
ed by the beaut countenance 
lus long sad stories of the Frer 
) which sunk into mv heart and memory t was then 
h ( ’ parts of the old drawing-master’s « eter 
s veloped. Thi Ss mor lesson, he str led with 
se . lcould not overce ccasioned 
K VIE that s ¢ ea an oce n whi 
\ cCessarv was I » He was the ve to ever 
1 verv | d be ¢ : a » ove 
\ is it, ar | received struc s 1 sy 
M. La to say sit ilways to M. J 
. I k very m Monsieur, for the pains vou ha 
\ me to-day.’ Notw t gy this, the old man wo 
1 
! nect Monsic La Tro vay fro palette and crayons 
saw rin ticman o ( mi most « i 
s¢ With—tull oj i e-—t cidity vanished 
SS ° ihe S ss that NIV } v i 
( ‘ vivid i fenth sm. W 
« , t m his el s 
‘ stnes wusic in the dec t 
y t i ‘ ve y ye \ , ‘ Ss 
By i i 
this Fi ‘ ( 
s ‘ x r t i Ss we ea i 
e ve o 
s¢ i ‘ ) ! s } 
) i { s 
( ‘ 
i ‘ f ‘ 
‘ . ‘ 
; s 8 -_ 8 ¢O ‘ 
' , 
' I ul s rint 
: fy La ‘I zag 
lay I! > ) 
{ i 
‘ 
edt 
; ‘ ae 
| . ont “My . 
i ) ‘ 
a 
. ‘ ‘ ‘ 
: Me « P 
Ss sea-view . 
{ ‘ ‘ ‘ s « . 
‘ tan of hin 4 king oi tlhe Lie 
conse s t five ore water would 
ed § shoes Wi iled oO to m ” he cliff to 
never shall I forget the inexpressible mournful expres 
s countenance when he turned it towards us—we felt as 
, 1 intrud upon some silent sorrow—disturhbed a Lo 





tncholy, by the abruptness of our | 


n¢ ide, and were enas } 
1d were angry we | 





ignter and 
} 


1 done so As he 
lowered « 


our thoughtless 









moved siowty for 





noet us, we ir voices and spoke almost in whis- 


* 


|| pers, so natural is it to subdue emotions before those we respect 
The old man looked ve ry sorrowful, and I thought I could clearly 


a copie of || discover the traces of recent tears upon his cheeks ; he saw that he 


had made us sad, and his continental! spirits rallied 

* Dear children,” said he, * poor Monsieur La Trobe h 
you sorry, [ see it in your face, your rou 
Eh bien! 
Is not here to rejoice my heart, she 


ive make 
1 Irish face, he 


my childe, my 





LOOK Longe 
Ernest 


arts of wherever 


I ought to be glad, for though 





rejoice the he 


she be Ye 8, yes, she is loved, as she ought to be, tho 


false to me, to love without my leave, and take de leav 
give to leave me! Ah' 





I was angry, angry to de deat! 





have killed her; but now I grow old and de 
for Monsieur La Trobe. 


grave vill 


ang tbe tina 


dat passes softens, ar 





give her, so she vill not be here to close my eves I sha 10 
tnend to close my eves.” 

“Oh, shame, Monsieur La Trobe, are not we vour friends 
“Ah! chere demoiselles ! you are all sweet, kind vo y ladies 
you very sweet and good, ren you not draw, and monche. mon e, 
de tops off your crayon, and lose your engee rubbere, and make 

skies green and grass blue; vou are all most ven y 








away trom your lessons, and I would be wmegrar. t remen 
bere all de kind t ngs vou have done tor the poor re gee p tre 
but not my Ernestine, de childes dat play on n 











not de childe’s dat she press to her hearte : not de « 
clasp in de conrulsion of death: and den st as her spirit fly t 
heaven, vou, my dear vy mung ladies, are wn the childes dat she rave 
to my arms, and sav, * Louis, chere Louis Auguste. cherish her as 
vou would my heart, my life, mon ami!’ and then she die and 
icave her living er m sture Oh, my heart must be 
or it t have broke, long ayo.” 
Sut ve i cherish, and love her, Monsieur La Trobe ; vy 
ther re, no reason.” The old man uttered an excla 
of violent anguish. In an instant the expression of his countenanes 
changed—ait had told the softened nature of his fee ngs, b neve 
can | forget the bitterness of self-reproach that marked it. w le he 
xclauned: “ No, Mademoisel I did not che not love he s 




















that when she ew, iv ( se, froma little bud. « I earry 
next mv heart >a be t 1 von sd de s s © « 
all t birds of ea ‘ e. | " vas 1 " « ® j 
do, as he ther did n ‘ \ she ve 
ninosity to de foes of ( ‘ s cart s P 
ear, she like de whole we she tak vy da it | 
was ve soldat _ Knew Iw eV ve « dat ‘ 
would m sold eV ‘ ever 
* And w ( she 
Ah! she urrv without. Is 1 have ve ! t 
no, | red She 4 it Vv tect Is t 
my rt nd I would ha sed her to . ! 
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the above sum 


ILL-PESERVED ComMENDATION.—Praises of 





by ardent minds as robbers of the 


deserving 


THE FAMILY CIRCLE. 














+ THE MOTHER'S HOPE.——-BY LAMAN BLANCHARD 
Is there, when the winds are singing 
In the happy summer-time 
When the raptured air Is inging 
With earth's music heaven-ward springing 
Forest-chirp, a village-chime 
Is there, of the sounds that float 
M ingiv, as ¢ nok 
Half so swee and ele d wild 
A« ‘ Aug r of child 
Luster ind be now del ed 
M hath touched her iden s . 
ka d skv their vows have ‘ 
Life and ht are re-united, 
Amid countless carol] ngs 
Vet, dehcio S as they are, 
here's a sound that’s sweeter far 
Ome that makes the he irt rew ‘ 
More t in all the human voice ' 
Orewa dee yn clearer 
Tt it © a strangers tone 
Than the w * of water dears 
M wt ‘ chanti ‘ the te arer 
a swe i his own, 
But of all its wit ng words, 
Sweets than the s ture 
l “ e sweetest wi ! 
! the laughter of a « ! 
ii es trom e-toucthe t scrs 
ll ‘ str s from riv tts 
Hur bees an he f 
Kus eaves d silver showers- 
These, ere long, the ear { els 
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He t 1 he 
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‘ ' Th 
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‘ ‘ t hw 
t The ! f youth! 
« 1 ot ripe 1, as I may 
P f ert t ‘ ‘ ¢ rising oO 
er * are at i ‘ ‘ ven the 
~ ort mising the ful proach of a 
future atririt f llustrious soul shines through tl 
id is to the philosopher the pleasing sign of coming good.” 
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FROM OUR LONDON CORRESPONDENT. 


JOURNAL OF THE PERSIAN PRINCES, 


DURING THEIR RESIDENCE IN ENGLAND. 


Tus work is quite a jewel, of its kind. We are so plagued with 
the trite and commonplace diaries and journals of trite and com- 
monplace people now-a-days—so ennuied with their small adven- 
tures, small criticisms, small misfortunes, and small satisfactions— 
that it is really mighty exhilizating to take up a book of travels that 
puts one in mind of the Arabian Nights, and of the good old times 
when travellers were not restricted to matters of fact, but walked 
about the out-of-the-way places of the world, and saw 

“ Anthropophagi, 
And men whose heads do grow beneath their shoulders.” 

It may, perhaps, dwell in the recollection of a few of our readers 
that three rea/ Persian princes visited England a few years ago, 
and bestirred themselves with rather un-oriental activity, in order 
to behold the wonders of the west. One of them, it appears, not 
to be behind the fashion of the age, kept a journal of his goings 
to and fro in the land, which, on his return to his own country, 
went through a course of circulation. This journal has been trans- 
lated into English by an intelligent Persian, Assad-y-Kayat, who 
accompanied the princes during their visit. ‘The result is one of 
the most amusing books of the season. 

The journal is written with a true Oriental contempt for realities 
and matters of fact ; and phlegmatic or discontented Englishmen, 
who have spent no inconsiderable portion of their lives in growling 
at and disparaging their country, (though, at the same time, per- 
fectly ready to quarrel with and fight any accommodating foreigner 
who politely agrees with them in opinion,) must be perfectly as- 
tonished to find in what a terrestrial Paradise they have been spend- 
ing their grumbling existences. The princes were pleased with 
their visit, and everything is painted coleur de rose—they were not 
the men to travel from ‘* Dan to Beersheba and find all barren ;” 
though, doubtless, had their impressions been rather disagreea- 
ble, their feelings would have found vent in the opposite ex- 
treme, and the “ fast-anchored isle’ would have figured in their 
description as a combination of all that was barren, beggarly, vile 
and villanous 

The work, too, possesses an interest for Americans, inasmuch 
as the United States may be considered as an enlarged edition of 
England ; not, it is true, quite so highly finished or prettily bound 
as yet, but still a reprint and continuation of the same work ; and 
we may therefore form a shrewd guess from the present journal in 
what point of view our Atlantic cities, our social state, and our po- 
litical imstitutions would strike an observant and intelligent son of 
the Orient 

Of course we must not look for grave statistics or literal descrip- 
tions from a Persian. Of all the Orientals, the Persians—* the 
Frenchmen of the East’’—as they have been called, have the great- 
est aversion to “a dull, tame medium.”’ When a Persian tells you 
that “all he possesses in the world is at your service,” he merely 
means that he is willing to show you any trifling civility that will 
not materially inconvenience himself. This is in part the key to 
this journal. The prince is not deficient in intelligence, and makes 
some shrewd hits about duelling and other wise Frankish customs, 
but everything is seen through the illummated haze of an Eastern 
imagination, Many of the things recorded, to be sure, we would 
not scruple, in our harsh western phraseology, to term “ lies ;” 
though if it be borne in mind that this is a Persian giving an ac- 
count to Persians, of a land and state of things diametrically oppo- 
site to all he had ever seen or even dreamed of—and if it be recol- 
lected at the same time what netable absurdities John Bull and 
Brother Jonathan have fallen into in visiting cach other's near-a- 
kin countries, it would be as well if a more charitable term was 
substituted. Doubtless he hed 
used a more subdued tone, perhaps he would have been misunder 


knew his readers, and if he 
stood. The quiet humour and simple pathos of the Viear of Wake- 
field would at present scarcely suit the pepper and salt taste of the 
public 

And now for a few of tho princes’ pleasant extravagancies. And 
first, as rather a rich specimen, take e 

VISIT TO VAUXHALL 

“In the evening we visited a large garden, beautifully lighted 
up, and the fireworks we saw here made us forget all others we had 
already seen. A garden—a heaven—large, adorned with roses of dif. 
ferent colours in every direction, the water running on the beautiful 
green—pictures were drawn on every wall. Here and there were 
young “ moonly” [female] faces selling refreshments 
burning in this place about two millions of lights, gacn giving a 
different colour; the lanterns and lights are so arranged as to make 
poetry, in such a manner that they have no end 
there appeared the moon, the sun, with the planets, moving in its 
orbit; and in every walk there were about ten thousand Frank 
moons {English ladies] walking and gazing about, where the roses 
and thew tribes were admiring their beautiful cheeks. Each was 
taken by the hand. Such a company in such a place, say to the | 
soul—Behold thy Paradise ! 
sorrows are banished ; every hand asked for a glass of refreshment 
to present to the possessors of jasmine hands, [few tee-totalers visit 
Vauxhall.) Thus we were happy to have in each hand a Paradisean 
companion, and to point out the beauties of the place, in order to 
draw forth the sweet music of their replies! [Well said, prince.] | 
We left the rose, and met a pink! Are we awake or in a dream? || 
We walked in this garden from one place to another, till we came || 


There were 


On every side 


Pleasure and joy appear ; woes and 


gantly clad, who was playing on a rope ; now we were as though 
we had lost our mind. ‘This rope was made fast high above in the 
garden on which the boy was dancing ; indeed, he was like a bird 
with wings in the air. Afterwards a young and beautiful girl, hand- 
somely dressed, increased our surprise ; she joined the boy, and 
they played together in the most wonderful manner, enough to take 
the senses away to look at them. When the boy and girl had 
finished their manceuvres, the people in the garden went to another 
place, where there was a wheel which was set on fire. As soon as 
it was lighted it began to ascend, throwing out fire of red, green, 
blue, yellow, and other colours wonderfully, as if all the world had 
taken fire, and continued to ascend till it reached the sky.” 

After this, alas for “ the Gardens of Gull in their bloom!” The 
Vale of Cashmere, and the (hitherto considered) glowing descrip- 
tions in Moore’s Lalla Rookh become absolutely frigid when placed 
alongside of this account of the Cockney Paradise. True, English- 
men, especially of late, have been in the habit of regarding Vaux- 
hall, with its * two millions of lights,” as rather a vulgar and com- 
monplace exhibition, by no means celebrated for the selectness of 


. 


its company—its * moons” especially—and the chief associations 
connected in their minds with the place is the dearness of the punch 
and the thinness of the cuts of ham—*‘a Vauxhall slice” having 
become a metaphorical expression significant of lightness and un- 
But see, from the above, the disadvantages of a 
The ardent and lively Persian is astonished— 


substantiality 
cold temperament 
delighted—transported with all he beholds. An Englishman would 
at one half of the exhibition, and 


frtd 


probably “ pooh !” and * pish ! 
grumble most heartily at the other, amusing his wife, at the same 
time, by assuring her every now and then that he was morally cer- 
tain it would * rain before they got home !” 

But the visit to Vauxhall is almost transcended by Ducrow’s Am- 
phitheatre, which the prince felicitously calls—**'The Opera of 


we 


the Horse ! 
THE AMPHITHEATRE 

“Tt is the same in form as the Opera House or Theatre, and in 
the same manner it contains boxes and seats for the spectators 
There were on this day about fifty thousand ladies, with charming 
faces lke the moon, and the ray of their beauty gare a most powerful 
The principal parts in this theatre are per- 
In the first 
place, an Asiatic emperour, in Eastern splendour, came out upon 
a fire was lighted up, the light of which made the 


splendour to the place 
formed by horses, including other wonderful exercises 


the stage, where 


whole place look as red as crimsom. ‘The horses ran up and down 


exactly like cats. Some little boys, of seven years of age and under, 
clad in different-coloured dresses, played by turning their bodies as 
if they had no bones at all. ‘They formed, by joining their bodies 
in different ways, any figure they liked. For instance, they wished 
to form an elephant. One of them represented the proboscis, an- 
other the head, one the neck, and another the feet. Thus they 
form an elephant, exactly like the orginal ; so wonderful that one 
could scarcely distinguish it from a real one. * * * * The most 
astonishing part of this exhibition was a ring of wood [ Anglice hoop] 
which was held by a man ten yards distance, around which were 
fixed some spars. Some persons, while playing on the rope, passed 
most wonderfully through the ring without being hurt. Afterwards 
some beautiful young female performers, WITH ANGELIC FACES, 
DRESSED EXPENSIVELY WITH JEWELS, came out! ‘They played in 
different ways, and their beauty and exercises exceedingly delighted 
and astonished all of us. * * * A young female appeared, of beauti- 
ful complexion, brilliant as Venus. She actually danced on the 
horses, and made those large, powerful animals themselves dance 
Sometimes this young lady, with a stick in her hand, gave a sign 
to the horse, which he understood as well as a human being, and 
fell down as if dead ; again, she gave another sign, which made him 
rise up and dance. In fact, nothing was wanted to this horse but 
speech. After this young lady had finished her wonders, then other 
performers were introduced. I will only add, that what we saw 
done here was as if by magic—indeed, you may call it a complete 
necromancy.” 

Almost the only piece of matter-of-fact in this journal is the des- 
eription of Ducrow, which (with the exception of the two words in 
italics) those who have seen that inimitable horseman, will recog- 
nise as merely literal 

* Afterwards the master of this establishment himself came out, 
and performed so wonderfully, that he might be called the first 
horseman in the world. ‘This man, standing on a large and power- 
jul horse, exhibited such distinguished powers of horsemanship, that 
what I have already mentioned ts nothing in comparisun to it. While 
the horse was at full speed, he filled his pipe, struck a light and be- 
gan smoking. He also took a pen and ink in his hand, and while 
at full gallop, wrote letters. Likewise he loaded his gun and fired 
Again, two men stood and held a circular screen of paper in his 
way, fen yards above him, through which he jumped, though the 
horse was in full speed, and alighted on his back. In fine, what 
was exhibited here was miraculous.” 

Dr. Watts, who was a little man, expressed a desire to be * mea- 
sured by his mind.” ‘The Persian prince measures everything by 
his mind, and excellent measure he gives, invariably changing feet 
into yards at the least. 

When giving the impressions made upon the Eastern traveller 
by the places of amusement of the western Babylon, we may as 
well appen@ his exceedingly naive description of the Queen’s The- 
atre, or Italian Opera House. He appears at all times to be a most 
unreserved and enthusiastic admirer of Frankish feminine beauty, 
and even the fruit-women come in for their share of the princes’ 


admiration. 


to . place where we saw crowds of people gazing at a boy, ele- 


OPERA HOUSE. 

‘There were in the boxes around more than a thousand young and 
beautiful ladies, splendidly dressed with jewels; the beam of th: ir 
beautiful faces illumines the place—the brilliancy of their sweet 
faces takes away the heart ; my whole soul cried out to leare my 
body, that it might go near those houries! The heart beats with 
ravishment of that sight. There are also distinguished places about 
this house, where are fine-looking women [true enough] with arms 
like jasmine, and faces like a shining mirror. These handsome young 
women sell refreshments ; and, on the whole, this place seems ha 
furnish the nourishment of life.” 

Of the ladies generally, he says—* Most of the ladies and females 
are more delicate and refined than the blossoms of roses. The, 
waist is more slender than a finger-ring, their form is beautify), 
their voice gains the affections.” 

But this general description falls far short of one particular jn. 
stance, in which he appears to have fallen several * fathom de. 
in love, or, as an eastern man of the western world would , Xpress 
it—* pretty considerably over head and ears.” 

AN ENGLISH BEAUTY. 
“While we were sitting when it was about the asser, behold! . 


sun appeared from our east shining and flashing. On see; @ this 
incomparable beauty, and beholding this lovely face, like the {,}] 
moon, I lost my senses, not to say that I lost my sight in admira. 
tion. No! 


times more powerful. The delightful colour of her hair fell into my 


my eyes by beholding her smiling became a hundred 


heart, and I was obliged to rise up and sit by my side, paying her 
all honourable respect. My heart died away, and unless my mind 
had gained strength to maintain conversation with this visiter, | 
should have appeared as if I were lost. I asked who she was. This 
full moon was the daughter of a captain in the East Indies.” 
What a pity the gallant prince did not take a passage in the Br- 
tish Queen 
hemage done to their charms in a style of which phle rmatie Johns 


The fair damsels of the west would then have had 


and calculating Jonathans are constitutionally incapable 
About grave matters the Persian is equally liberal. The number 
and variety of the charitable institutions in London, calculated 





the at least temporary relief or alleviation of the * ills that flesh js 
heir to,” have for years past been objects of admiration to the ep- 
lightened traveller and philanthropist. But the prince cannot b« 
content with the bare truth, and looks at London, and indeed al! 
England, in this respect, through a magnifying glass of extraord)- 
nary power. He says—‘‘In charity, and supporting the poor and 
orphans, they are exceedingly liberal, so much so, that they give 
ten per cent per annum of thevr zacome to institutions of charity 

He then goes on to say that, “out of the twenty-seven millions 

population, there may be seven thousand also poor ; but not a single 
person begs in the streets, or in any part of the kingdom! In fact, 
if there should be any one begging, he would be taken up unmed 

ately and punished for it, as it is against the law, because in every 
quarter there is a house built on purpose for charity where the poor 


are accommodated.” Doubtless the prince has been told that the 


laws are omnipotent in England ; and doubtless he has also heard 
that there was a law against begging; and, putting the two state- 
ments together, has come to the not unnatural though mightily er 
roneous conclusion that there were no beggars. Yet we have known 
travellers, with better opportunities of judging, make as wonderiul 
mistakes as this 

After the shabby and factious conduct of the House of Lords 
refusing an adequate grant for the establishment of a national sys- 
tem of education-—the only true remedy for chartism and other so 
cial and political evils—there is a stinging satire in the following 
intended compliment 

EDUCATION. 

* Perhaps out of this twenty-seven millions of population, there 
is not a single soul who does not know how to read and write, 1 
even the deaf, dumb, or blind.” 

The radicals would, past question, be mightily gratified if t 
following account of the liability of the chancellor of the exchequer 
to rough handling were literally correct :—* Every person that has 
given ten tomans of the revenue, in case he should see anytlung 
wrong in its expense, has a right to rise up in the House of Com- 
mons, and seize the vizier of the treasury by the collar, saving— 
"Mr. Spring Rice, the 
late vizier of the treasury, and now called to the * Upper House’ 


‘What have you done with my money? 
Baron Mounteagle, will doubtless be doubly thankful for his peerag 
after he reads this 

With the statistics of commerce and the details of naval engage- 
ments the prince seems not to be very familiar, for he savs—" A 


the ships of the other nations on the globe could not equal th 
ha 





English ships alone, nor fen foreign men of war stand in t 


’ 


against one English.” 

Many of his miscellaneous remarks are amusing 

“Gas.—In all their cities, villages, towns, hamlets, mountains 
hills, plains, bazaars, and every street, the light at might is just the 
same as in the day time.”’ 

* Coacnes.—There are through England, Scotland, and lrelanc 
about two millions of stage-coaches, which afford the government 
an extraordinary income.” 


* Hanp-writine —They do not give credit for fine hand-wnting, 





and say writing is good enough if it can be read.” 

* Learning —They have several thousand colleges and schools 
for instruction in every class of learning, on which they have spent 
millions of money. All this for education and wisdom ! Verily, suc® 
a magnificent kingdom and high nation is not, in these times, 

| any other part of the world, nor has such an one been, eren 1 6% 
| crent trmes, mentioned in the histories.” 
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The following are not bad specimens of the system of generaliz- 


ag from particular instances—a system which has very generally 
crevailed, in all books of travel, both ancient and modern, and 
shich has not unfrequently led to the most laughable deductions 
ud conclusions : 

« ReckPTION OF COMPANY —It is not the custom of this country 
. receive anybody in their families, net even a friend or a brother, 
perefore it 18 necessary to lodge in a hotel ; and all travellers in this 
otry, even the natives themselves, go to these public houses 

«Horets.—In every hotel there will be more than two hundred 
ervants, male and female, who are ready at any moment to re- 


” 


cewe orders, day and night.” 

Here is a cool hit at men in office, which derives additional vi- 
soar from the grave and unhesitating manner in which the pre- 
ne fact is stated : 

«Wuics anp Tortes.—The administration consists of two par- 
and the other Tory. The difference 


neeen these parties is as follows :—The Tories, in ancient days, 


‘ 





o« The one is named W 


sve always been in office, and thereby they have established to 
mecives some privileges by which every one is now a possesso” 

‘some millions of money !” 

Upon the whole this 1s a most amusing book And it is not 


wt its uses either as a guide to all who travel or intend to 


wit! 
vavel. There are more unconscious Munchausens in the world 
than the Persian princes > 





LITERARY CORRESPONDENCE, 


ON THE CHARACTER OF HAMLET. 

We are indebted to General Prosper M. Wetmore for a fac simile 
copy of a correspondence, which passed between Ex-President 
how Baron) ia ackett, some time since, on 
The 
theory of Mr. Adams is quite ingenious and Jucidly expressed ; but 
weconcur with Mr. Halleck in the opinion that the actor has the 


(dams and James H 


the character of Hamlet. It will be found very entertaining 


best of the argument : 
; Washington, 19th Feb. 1839 
Janes H. Hackett, Esq., New-York. 
Deak stkR—I return herewith your tragedy of Hamlet, with many 
wks for the perusal of your manuscript notes, which indicate how 
roughly vou have de lved mto the bottomless mine of Shaks- 
peare's genius. I well remember the conversation, more than seven 


vears bygone, at Mr. Philip Hone’s hospitable table, where, at the 


casual introduction of the name of Hamlet, the Dane, my enthusiastic 


ration of the inspired (muse inspired) bard of Avon, commenced 


childhood, before the down had darkened my lip, and continued, 


rough five of the seven ages of the drama of hfe, gaming upon 
lgment, as it loses to the imagination, seduced me to expa- 

at a most intellectual and lovely convivial board, upon my 

} Hamlet, until 


ews of the character of I came away ashamed of 


ving engrossed an undue proportion of the conversation to 
vself. That my involuntary effusions and diffusions of mind on 
Occasion were indulgently vie wed by Mr Hone . SO as to have 
remained with kindness upon his memory to this day, is a source 
wen gratitic ition to me; and still more ple ising is it tome that 
e should have thought any of the observations which fell from me 
that time worthy of being mentioned to you 
| look upon the tragedy of Hamlet as the masterpiece of the 
rima—the masterpiece of Shakspeare—I had almost said the 
Sut I have never committed to 
writing the analvsis of the considerations upon which this deliberat: 


At the table of Mr. Hone I could give 


sterpiece of the human mind 


lgment has been formed 


ing but eutliars and etchings I can give no more now— 


tehing, as I do, from the morning lamp to commune with a 
ver and worthy representative of Shakspeare* upon the glories of 
immortal bard 
What Is tragedy ? Tt is 

t 


n and passion, to puresy tie heart of the spe ctator, through tla 


an imitative representation of human 


sirumentality of ferrowr and pify. ‘This, in substance, rs the de- 


tion of Aristotle ; and Pope's most beautiful lines, in the pro- 
-wene to Cato, are but an expansion of the same idea 


Hamlet—is the personification of man, in the prime of life, with 


i mind cultivated by the learning acquirable at an university, 


and 


highe st station attamable 


bning wfelligence senstiniity, m their mghest degrees, 


within a step of the upon carth, crushed 
extinction, by the pressure of calamities inflicted not by nature 
t agamst nature—not by physical but by moral evil. Hamlet is 
te heart and soul of man, in all their perfection and all their frailty, 

agonizing conflict with human crime alse in its highest pre- 
guilt lamlet ts all heart, and all soul. His ruling 
His 


mmanding principles are filial duty, generous frendship, love 


nence of 





sions are filial affection, vouthful love, manly ambition 


appointed and subdued, ambition and life sacrificed to avenge 


$s father 
1} 1 


Hamlet's right to the throne has been violated, and his darkest 


‘uspicions roused by the marriage of his mother with his uncle so 


sseedily succeeding his father’sdeath. His love is first trammelled 


¥ the conflicting pride of his birth and station operating upon his 





ition ; and alth 


h he has ** made many tenders of his affec- 





ton” to ( Yphelia, and ** hath wmportun'’d her with love, in honewrable 
‘fashion; yet he has made no proposal of marriage to her—he has 
promised her nothing but love, and, cautioned both by her brother 
nt her father, she mects the advances of Hamlet with repulsion 
‘ustead of attributing this to its true cause, he thinks she spurns his 


tind 
tenderness. In his enumeration of the sufferings which stimulate | 


*A compliment to my Felstef, which Mr. Adams had recently seen.— 3.4.4. 


| to suicide, he names “ the pangs of desmsed love,” and his first 
experiment of assumed madness is made upon her. He treats her 
with a revolting mixture of ardent passion, of gross indelicacy, and 
of rudeness, little short of brutality ; at one moment he 1s worshipping 
at her feet—at the next insulting her with coarse indecency—at the 
third, taunting her wuh sneering and sarcastic advice, to go toa 
nunnery. And is this the language of splendid intellect, in alliance 
with acute feeling’ Ay, under the insupportable pressure of des- 
pised love, combined with a throne lost by usurpation—a father 
, murdered by a mother and an uncle—an incestuous marriage be- 
tween the criminals—and the apparition from the eternal world, ot 
his father’s spirit, commanding hun to avenge the deed 
The revelation from the ghost caps the climax of calamity—it 
unsettles that ardent and meditative mind—you see it im the tone 
of levity instantly assumed upon the departure of the * perturbed 
spirit” —you see it in the very determination to * put on an antic 
disposition. It is the expedient of a deadly but rresolute purpose 
He will execute the command of his father, but he will premeditate 
the time, the place, the occasion, and, to fore-arrange the most con- 
venient opportunity, will feagn occasional madness, with intervals 
of clear and steady rational conversation. And thus it is that ** the 
native hue of resolution is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of 
thought.” 
This perpetual action and reaction between the mind and the 


heart; the feeling spurring him on, and the reflection holding him 


back, constitute that most admirable portrait of human nature nm 
its highest state, little lower than the angels, little above the Hot- 
tentot of the African cape, which pervades every part of the cha- 
The 
He reflects upon life, upon death, upon the 


racter and conduct of Hamlet hebitual turn of his mind is to 
profound meditation 
nature of man, upon the physical composition of the universe ; he 
indulges in minute criticism upon the performance of the players ; 
he reads and comments upon a satire in Juvenal; he quibbles with 
a quibbling grave-digger; commemorates the convivial attractions 
of an old jovial table companion, whose bones the good man Delver 
turns up in digging the grave for Ophelia, and philosophizes upon 
the dust of imperial Casar, metamorphosed into the bung of a beer 
is charged with the command of 
he life of his murderer, to 
He has 


firmly resolved to execute this command —has fre quent opportunities 


barrel. During all this time he 
his father, risen from the dead, to take t 
execute divine justice in the punishment of his crime 
for the execution of it, which he suffers to ¢ scape him, and ts cor 

stantly re proaching himself for his delavs—he shrewdly detects and 
ingeniously disconcerts the practices of the murderers against his 
life, discloses to his mother his knowledge of her quilt, kills Polo 
nius most rashly, pretending to kill a rat, and intending to kill the 
king, whom he supposes to be the person behind the arras, and to 
have been there listening and overiearing his ternble expostulations 
with his mother. When he discovers that the person he has killed 
was not the king but Polomius, instead of compunction and re- 
morse, he begins by a cruel joke upon the dead body, and finishes 
by an apologetic burst of indignation at the wretched, rash, intruding 
fool who had hidden himself behind the arras to overhear his inter- 
Yet the 


father of Ophelia, whom he loves to distraction, and whose mad- 


view with his mother man whom he has killed is the 


ness and death are immediate consequences of this murder of ber 
Shakspeare has taken care not te bring Hamlet and Ophelia 
He takes no notice 


lather 
mto the presence of each other alter this event 
at the grave-digging scene, that the grave over which he so pa- 


thetically and humorously disserts upon the 


bones of Yorick, the 
king's jester, was about to receive the corpse of Orngtia.* — After- 
wards, at the funeral scene, he treats Laertes as roughly, but finally 
apologizes to him, and desires him to attribute his violence and un- 
The Hamlet 
is at once sportive, sorrowfally indignant, and melancholy. His 


passion unde rwhich he Is 


kind treatment to his madness reasoning faculty of 


reflections always take the tinge of the 
labouring, but his conduct is alwavs governed by the uapulse of the 
Hence his 


times feigned, and sometimes real 


moment madness, as vou have remarked, is some- 


Hits fergned madness, Polonims, 


without seeing through it, perceives has method in it. His real 


madness as fowering passion, transient, momentary, the furer brevis, 


It overwhelms at once 


kindliest heart, 


which was the ancient definition of anger 


the brightest genius, the soundest reason, and the 
that ever was exhibited m combination t pon the stage It is man, 
in the ideal perfection of his intellectual and moral nature, struggling 


‘ 


with calamity beyond his power to bear, inflicted by the crime of 
us fellow-man—struggling with agonizing energies against it 
sinking under it, to extinction. What can be more terrnfic ’ what 
can be more piteous ? 

This 1s the hasty outline of my view of the character of Hamlet 
I regret that time will not allow me to Gill the canvass with lights 
incidents 


and shades borrowed from the and dialogue of the 


play 
But after bestowing so much of my own tediousness upon you, | 
can only re peat my thanks for the pr rusal of your own very inge- 


nious comments upon this mcomparable tragedy; and add the 
assurance of my best wishes for your health and happiness, and of 
my cordial sympathies with your devotion to the memory of the 
JOHN QUINCY 


immertal bard ADAMS 


22. Charlotte-street, Bedford Square, Londen, 24th July, 1839 
To the Hon. Joun Quincy Adams, Boston 

Dear str—I have at length an opportunity to acknowledge your 
obliging favour of the nineteenth February last, which was duly 
received by me at New-York, prior to my sailing thenee for this 
country ; that you should have esteemed me worthy of such pains 


will remain graven on my memory as one of the most gratifying 


i Hamlet did not then know of her death.—a. 


incidents of my hfe, and your autograph document shall be treasured 
in my archives 

The elements, of which that matchless character, Shakspeare's 
Hamlet, is compounded, are generally as justly analyzed by you, as 
they are throughout beautifully described; but there are some 
causes you impute as contributing essentially to his madness, about 
which I beg leave to differ, and quote here and there a sentence of 
yours, the better to refresh yourmemory. “ Love disappointed and 
Now I both 


Hamlet and Ophelia, the most prommently developed trait of 


subdued have always considered fAlal prety, m 


character; a father’s fate m both cases operates so powerfully on 
their sensitive natures as finally to overthrow the seat of reason; 
their love for each other was quite secondary ; in pursuance of his 
voluntary oath to the ghost, that * thy remembrance all alone shall 


live, etc., unmixed with baser matter.” Hamlet's first scheme is 


to feign madness, and he begins “ to put an antic disposition on” in 


the presence of Ophelia, for whom he was reputed to entertain a 
tender affection, in order, as it seems to me, that she may (as she 
does) tell her father, and that Polonius’ garrulity may advertise the 


whole court of his being mad for her love—a cause and effect cal 


culated to mislead and calm the apprchensions of the guilty usurper, 


and better enable Hamlet to scrutinize his unguarded behaviour 


thereafter 


Had Ophelia’s love for Hamlet been strong, she would naturally 


- 


not have yielded so readily to beeome the medium of assisting 


the espionage of her parasitical father, and the complotting king 


when it is proposed, in her presenee, to * let her loose to Hamlet,” 


whilst they watch them behind the arras; and here let me remark 


“ he treats her with a revolting mixture of ar- 


upon your sentence 


gross mdelwacy, and of rudeness, little short of bru- 


dent passion, of § 


tality” —that from his previous conduct ** when she was sewing in 
her chamber,” he knows she esteems him mad and will not feel 
wounded at anything he may say, for example! when he is most 


censonous of her father, she prays, * Oh help him, you sweet hea- 


vens '" further extenuation may be found m another and not un 


reasonable supposition, that, at the Gar, Hamlet had some lurking 


suspicion of her unfair position ; else, why change his tone so sud 


denly trom the me Ipient complimentary s 7 pli sation, ** Nymph, in 





thy orisons be all my sins remembered!" to such pomted rebuke ? 
When aske d, “ Are you honest?” she evade 1 catevorical answer 
by, ** My lord!” then he follows, “ Are you faur?” and ¢ xplains to 
her why, u she ts both, and would preserve her honestv from the 


contamunating influences of beauty, she should not admit them to 


with cach other, “because the power o: beauty will 


into a [* corrupt’) bawd, 


any discourse 


mer transtorm honesty, from what it is, 


than the force of honesty will translate beauty mto his [* honesty's] 
herself, for 


likeness, now the time gives proof.” (As here is she 


mstance, allowing the effect of her beauty upon hum, to be used by 
her father for a simster pose amd at t expense of her honesty.) 
Ile “did love her once,” but upon consideration, “loved her not,” 
finding that she has mbherited so much of her “ old stock” (wiz., her 
father’s courtier-like msincerity) as to render her nature incapable 
of thorough honesty—‘for virtue car so mnoculate our old 
stock but we shall re ,of it.” “ We are arrant knaves all '"—the 


from accident or 
false 


aptitude of his epigrammatic ser » whether 


design, ev dently embarrasses d betrays her mito an absolute 


hood ; for when questioned, ** Where us your father she answers, 


* At home knowme Polonus to be a covert listener to them at 


that moment: and, by the way, be it remembered of thus scene, that 

the & who witnessed it, and was a keen observer, remarks, 

‘“Love' his affections do not that wav tend '” and also of her when 
j “uf? ; 

mad, he says, sis the poison of deep gref—it springs all from 





his father’s death 1 never m her madness alludes 


to Hamlet, 


her, and then only when chance informed him of ber death and had 


in short, Oph 


nor does Ae but once, subsequently, refer to his love for 


brought hun to her burial, of temporary derangement, 


he lets the bravery of Laertes’ grief * put tum mto a towering pas 
sion,’ which be afterwards, by way of apology to hun, * proclaims, 
was 





* His love ww first 


hy the conflicting > le of his birth and station ope 


Permit me to quote you further frammelled 


upon hes 


é ‘ 
ling 


irds Hamlet's ambition ; in the course of what he stigma 


As re 


tizes to the th hom,” he certamly 





courtiers “a trade wi 


pre- 
tends to them his cause of madnes s, “1 lack advancement '” but 


thus he savs affer he bas discovered the necessity of having an eve 


of them and a determimation to “trust them” only as he would 


« that have fangs ;" for in his fret mterview on their arrival, 


and before he mauires whether they have not been “sent for,”’ he 


nes his old schoolfellows wi 


.“ Exeellent, good frends! 





and unreservedly scouts their notions of his being ambitious because 


1 they suggest, “it i too 


and whe 


God! 


he esteems Denmark @ prison 


narrow for vour mind,” adds, “© I could be bounded m a 


nutshell and count mvsel! a king of mfinite space, but that I have 


had bad dreams” —1in fac ad he not had “bad dreams" concern- 


ine hos father’s fate, | doubt uf disappomted amlation had ever caused 
ss urged him to anv active measures 


him to express regret, much I 


about his deferred succession to the throne of Denmark. You con 


tinue fad although he has made many te nders of his affection 


te Ope f 
yet he has made no proposal of marriage to her, he has promised her 


a.and hath omportuned her with love in honourable fashion, 


nothing but love 


‘To the consummation of his love by marriage, his queen mother 


hbsequies 


refers, when scattering flowers during Ophelia's « 


“ T hoped thou shouldst have been my Hamlet's wif’ 
I thought thy bride bed to have dech’d, swect maid 


And not have strew'd thy grave.” 
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The inference is, that the only reason for a truce to his love pursuit, 
was its interference with a paramount consideration—the perform- 
ance of his vow to his father’s unrevenged and perturbed smrit.” 
But you say, * cautioned hoth by her brother and her father, she meets 
the advances of Hamlet with repulsion.” 

Her brother's caution arose, not from a suspicion that Hamlet's 
ambitious pride of “ birth and station” would hinder their marrage, 
but that the * state’? on which it depended might not confirm his 
choice, and adds, 


“Then weigh what loss your honour 
If with too credent ear you list hix songs ; 
Or lose your heart; or yours 
To his unmastered opportunity 


may sustain, 


iaste treasure open 


Her father’s command, as he after 
t Hamlet did but trifle 


therefore his ‘love in honourable fashion and countenanced with 


wards confesses, sprung from 


his ** fear th and meant to wreck thee,” 


all the holy vows of heaven,” Polonius calls “ springes to catch 


woodcocks,”’ and enar 


she replies, ‘I shall obey my lord,”’ an! so she does—making it 


evident that both t! loves were subservient to filial duty ; but the 


elr 


nicest search cannot detect a line mdteating that his heart contained 


& scrupulous t it that Ophelia was beneath his station, nor that 


] 


the repulsion of his | f 


etters, or denial of his access, or attempted 


return of his eifts, was a source of any serous disappointme nt to 


him, or as you think, “* of acute feeling under the ensupportable pres 
sure of de spised love,’ inasmuch as he never subseque ntly refers to 


either circumstances You also say—* instead of attributing his 
repulsion to rts true cause, he thinks she spurns his tenderness ; in 
his enumeration of the sufferings which stimulate to suicide he names 
the pangs of desmsed love.” The pangs of despised love,” in my 
humble opinion, have no more immediate reference to his own case, 
than * the law's delay, the insolence of office and the spurns” and 
other vexations to which “ all flesh is heir ;” 
rke ns hi | 


3 (now received as the best authenticated) reads not 


and one fact that par- 


ticularly we self-application of this line, is, that the folio 








edition of 


** desmsed,”’ but * disprized love a distinction, to my thinking, 
not without a difference, though corrupters of the text since, have 
heense ; for love begets 


not even deigned an excuse for then as 


love, and hate, Ais kind, so love that finds itself despised instead of 
returned by its object, soon fliesthe human breast, and its roid is sup 
hetved : 


one whose spirit sinks and writhes under the pride-stung conscious 


pled by rank but the pangs of disprized love, are those of 


ness that the being towards whom his own | 


eart yearns, disprizes 


his strong affection it is this species of love which unvalued or 


entertained with mditference, cannot be diverted or superseded, or 

as if de spised find a rehef im Aatred, but brooding over its own sub 

tile mortification, produces that poignant melancholy, which rank 

ling in a proud soul may stimulate to smeide. A marked character- 
istic from the outset in Hamlet, is, self-dissatisfaction 

“The t 

That ever | was born to set it right 


he 


s heart revolts at so cold-blooded a dee d, 


me is out of joint—O cursed spite, 


” 


He is a creature of impulse, cannot take the life of the 


regi 
cide when in his power 
he puts up h 


though just s sword and tries to find an excuse to 





himself in the refined notion that it would be “hire and salary, 
not revenge,” to kill his uncle Ist “ praying and purging hi 
soul,” who took his father’s unprepared “ with s crimes broad 





blown” —without excitement, his nature is prone to meditation, and 


all his philosophice! reasoning upon his wrongs and their villanous 





causer—the pl iver whose whole funetion readily vielded to his con 
cens—the equammity of Horatio, in nat the ° ood and 
mdement” are so enviably * co-mir | contrasts serve but 
to paralyze his own energies and almost blunt his very p ¢ in- 
stead of arousing him to indignant act I net 
makes a coward” of I! let, who possesses thi al) le ofa 
hero, but is deficrent physice ere s to av es and 
resolutely his father’s 1 rder 1 mmer i ir of 
alter discoverin is fatal im ike m kil P di they 
that event, that the nult created im his s \ es its 
climax, and the mind, w . tho therto } . has ex 
hibited but counterf ) vy, breaks fort ti r\ of subs 
que nie m /, into paroxy! ‘ i ad vs 

But the only ex | to Vv i " mv love of 
the subject to render eso us x. i's ( ! 
hood,” have been *¢ in relation to this ehar r, al 
have sbituated m lf for y s tO pom ove } i 
ser would pore ov rile the earhest ed ns of this 
play, ane uwching t ed annotatio of its) 
critic t ‘ ‘ ry to CAD I t * oiten oni 
MVSLiIe* e meat £ tex \ s. ¢ 
sions a! ) ut em s \ 
and cde ot tie s and a s ey 
love ira ? ne ¢ thie a ‘ t w ) 
ox t d ! ‘ f ca 
ble « how s 1 sort ol : 
of Hamlet, “ ‘ , ' 
ae ‘ x ‘ ‘ 
has ‘ ‘ ’ 

Ho} no ¢ nt day to hav sure of a 
cou with v sun, about H 1 \ 
with continue of bod 1 vigour ot ' 
many vi ] h oul \ I \ eV 





T. en ae ee es 
theatre of St. Petersburgh and tus daughter's performance. ‘The 
music is composed by M. Adolphe Adam, who ts shortly expected 
for the purpose at St. Petersburgh : 


ros her, * Do not believe his vows,” to which | 


THE FINE ARTS. 


THE APOLLO GALLERY. 
SECOND NOTICE 


We noticed in our last number the two principal compositions 
of a class, which hitherto has been but seldom attempted by our 
artists ; they are in fact the only pictures in this exhibition which 
can be considered as illustrative of Indian history, and yet how ex- 
We shall, in the 


present notice, confine our observations to a more numerous class, 


tensive is the field, how ample the materials ! 


landscapes, views, etc., of which there are about eighty in the cata- 
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VILLAGER'S WINTER EVENING SONG.—BY JAMES T. PlELDs 
Nor a leaf on the tree—not a bud in the hollow. 
Where late swung the blue-bell and blossom’d the rox, . : 
And hush’d is the ery of the chirping young swallow. te 





That pe rch’d on the hazel in twilight’s dim clos« 


Gone, gone are the cowslip and sweet-scented |yrig 


That bloom’d o'er the hillock and gladden'd the ale 
And the vine that uplifted its gree ne pointed spurs 


Hangs drooping and sere on the frost-covered 


And hark to the gush of the deep-welling fountai 
That prattled and shone im the light of the 


Soon, soon shall its rushing be still on the mo 
































- aon , And lock’d up in silence its merrisome tunc N 
logue Of these, exvht are by T. Doughty, whose slightest works als = . 
evince a mastery in this department, and whose best | roductions Then heap up the hearth-stone with dry forest - 
+} ' shild al 
ought not to be permitted to be left unsold a single day after they And gather avout me, my children, in glee 
; For cold on the upland the stormy wind launches 
a And de ir is the home of my love d ones to me 
No. 196. A View from West Point looking up the Hudson, pos- 
sesses al] the peculiar characteristics of Doughty's stvle One of — sis 
a . ‘ . P 
the most picturesque and beautiful scenes on the Hudson, thong! Pn society or Woman.—No society is more prohta 
none more refining provocative of virtue, than that 
ofttimes studied by painters of all degrees, acquires new charms . : ‘ P 9 : : . 
ind sensi vi en 10d enshrined peculiar wou. % 
from the chaste and delicate pencil of this admirable artist SOP tl of wae si Gans Meta Reta cide enter. Das dmeadiies 
fleecy clouds that float across the summer sky, and mingle their | the desire of her favour persuade men’s sterner so - 
reflections with the wavy shadows of the river craft m the noble | paths of sinful strife for the ways of pleasantness and peace. J 
stream, have been seldom equalled, even by Doughty It is a pe- When woman falls from her blest eminence, and sinks 
: nd ti Rowteies al " nal ° me 
culiar merit in this, as in nearly all of Doughty's pictures, that there * , a oe Bog : a enjovax 
coquette, and flattered idolator of idle fashion, she ' : 
is no attempt to produce a striking effect by strong contrasts of co ‘ , : : ‘ 
; an honourable man’s love, or a sible man’s admur B 
lours, or of light and shade It is all broad day-light, and nature is then but, at best, 
in repose . A pretty ay-thing, 
". ” oF , Dear dece 
Ihere are by T. Cole two landscapes, neither of them for sale 
, we ‘ } , We honour the ch lro leference which ts d 
No. 59. Sunset on the Cattskill, is meh m colour, and combines : ‘ 
wom It proves that our men know how to respect 4 
in harmony all the treasures of the palette a a lM alia Sepeacel Rate 
’ : ‘ iil, ¢« t a ft i mm n re Oris i = «« 
No. 54 Landscape, with a Gipsy encampment Contrast of Yet woman should be something more than mere we 
Fire t and Moonlight, by Damel Huntington. For sak Thi to their society. To be our companions, thev should 
ten} i an onl ne 6) ot : 
talented young artist is now in ltaly, storing his mind withthe trea- be our friends ; to rule our hearts, they should be desery 
' ; obation of our: is here nv s ind 
sures of genius, and striving to accomplish similar effects by the provation of r min Chere are 1 V ( ( 
: not more is rather i lt of our sex t n the ow 
same means, which the great masters of the ancient and modern 
: ‘ ill the unmanly s« s that v ent “ , 
schools of art have used in thew best works. We understand he or verse, they would er share the tional « “ 
has gone abroad, not to copy pictures which have been copied a) men of sense than silly compliments of fo 
thousand times, to fill his portfolios with * sketches” and * memo- , man dishon ther s well as es himself, ‘ 
“ heir circle for idle otiees S on the tn 5 
randas,” but to examine and study, and on original designs to ami- | OM Cirek r ie f i eime a 
mind and the elev n ol = he t 
fate the practice of those who have been famous In their profession 
_ \ \ ; Tue BATTLE-FI Or EC il As they rived a 
Phe first of his productions on this plan is the landscape now at the ; - . ‘ 
: : the hills of Lintach, which separate the valley of [sar 
. ‘ t ) W ri e fy le : 
Apoilo, and which, if not bought by some of the numerous frend the Laber, the French. who came up from Lan 
and admirers of the artist within the month, we venture to predict tue 1 batt tretched out like map bet tl 
will be taken bv the Association, and we shall be well satistied mars n lows whi border : es of the I 
should we have the good-fortune to draw it as our “lot” on the) © 4 Is, One ove anot ‘ \ 
n with their slopes cultivated ere vd . 
sixteenth of December It is an excellent imitation of the stvle > eR : , : : : 
\ forests clothing the t erg d | v e ot I 
ot Vernet | 
walt n = t i Cw ¢ 
Joshua Shaw, of Philadelphia, exhibits four pictures dtoR A Beil d 
No. 46. A View of Pittshbur Pennsylvania, (tor sale, sone oO Then v vore “ inst « urs « ( 
the best of this artist's American subjects, wluich we have lat siers 1 \ vs i | es 
therm s irstine t eat nd the trees t 
seen, and although we think colours his pictures with too hitth were l ; ol 1 t 
roadside already east an reeable shade upo re dust\ 
altention to the ever-vary hues ot nature, the hand of the master . ‘ e » 
hishway which lay beneath their boughs Lhe Fre 
. , ; E : 
must be acknowledged, and his productions always are pleasing volontarily paused es they arrived at their som 
But we must ask that talented artist to abandon his favourite dove \ d and interest scene: but s other em 
colour and drab, and to remember the maxim of Du Fresnoy :-— f admiration of nature swelled breasts of 1 ‘ 
’ , ” } somaged to the ne : TE, ss 
* The hand that colours well, must colour stright who thronged to the | Int ery of t 
; lery was to be se t those v es star ( 
Nos. 62 and 69. Views in Veniec, by Pritchett, of London. Ge ns, i] ' ~ 
ind long white lines ' of helm ‘ 
of which the owner may be justly proud the h ‘ round, showed « i t Re ’ 
No 68. Mooulight, also by an English artist, Pether, is a sweet ler rattle array. in verv vantaue , je 
tle | { valley | v r oops «ce . 
} . Sew anneal e } } A 
No. 89. View of Petworth Park, the seat of the earl of Eger low ound: w dto the 
, ‘ the s lt . oe 
mont, Gr. O., (the mitials of Well-K vr amate of this eit ’ : ; 
. of attack 
sal e ol great merit al ¢ mmense | yur { ol mite < - . 
: Cy ri or vere REN \ 
ine ri $ 1 ace ‘ well chosen, and skil vom 1A : ; , 
! ’ ‘ i 
We could | t < some landscapes in this exh a the : . iad 
ha ds of | tession | irtists, that ive t ( nol is " eX ¢ 
because they are bare copies we na Pi ‘ ’, i 
t rn ' r« ‘ R S 
ocks, or mo 1 peaks, whieh ) v s | k 
by man ad beast, ma ) we kn od st . I 
we th ey will b e, as 
é y ‘ ‘ Ilis , 1 
every x exce to i se with la \ 
\p 
¢, found tis Ww ito « 1 N ‘ \ LILY \ ( 
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od than d when we © bac Understa gy, sensidiilty 
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the grand scena, * Oh! I can bear my fate no longer.” Wa 
band was plaving the introduction, the poor vocalist Kept CouptS. “On it 
and sneezing, at length he | forth, ** O' I can bear this ps nas hee 


no ions 











r!’’ and off he scam 
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IF THOU HAST LOST A FRIEND. 
THE WORDS WRITTEN BY MISS BERTHA SOUTHEY—THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY B. HIME. 
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If thou hast losta friend, By - 
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Let no more be heard! Re-mind ofthose hap-py Too beau-ti-ful 
him days, 


ride 
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last ;—Ask, if a word can-cel Of truth 
should years 




































































































2d—Oh! tell him, from thy thought {| t and vale.,—each path ye trod, ! Then, if thou'st lost a friend, 
The light of joy hath fled ;— revening dim.— | By hard or hasty word, 
That, in thy sad and silent breast, | Keproach you with their frowning gaze, Go,—call him to thy heart agptm 
Thy lo y heart seems dead; u And ask your soul for him. ' Let pride no more be hea 
MISCELLANY. A.vecories.—There are many revolutions of infinite moment and Syria.—The dress of the people, the customs of society 
Guanes magnitude which have origmated wm trifles. Every man may learn | idiom of thought, the salutations of courtesy—all are living re 
THE CAPER COD FISHERMAN the clements of geography from an attention to the temperature of | of remote ages; nor can a more striking illustration be { 
his own mind—Melancholy is the North Pole, Envy the South, | than that which I relate to you, when, on approaching Bet 
, “oy ” . 7 hs . . . . 
TUNE The Ronny Boat Choler the Torrid Zone, Ambition the Zodiac, Joy the Ecliptic | the aged inhabitants, with tears and lamentations, came out 
On, swiftly glides our galiant bark Tho’ threatening clouds thewelkin fill, | line, Justice the Equinoctial, Prudence and ‘Temperance the Artic || met me, to beseech my intéreession on the cruel oppress 
The bounding billows o'er, : Though roaring billows call, E and Antartic circles, Patience and Fortitude the Tropes ; Justice | inflicted on them; and one thousand eight hundred vears r 
While sinkingheights more dimlymark | No wintry wind our breasts can chill, : . Prud aie . " , . hy! j 

The rough New-Engiand shore. No wave our hearts appal should be a man’s governour, Prudence his counse lor, Ve mperance |, memorable record of that custom, thev strewed ther abave 
We spread our sail, to catch the gale,| With spirit stout, that ne'er gives out, bis friend, Fortitude bis champion, Hope his food, Charity his) garments in my path, which, with my suite, [ literally rede over 
Pa... ~ meng ag ani F With hand that poses wanes. ;' house, Sincerity his neighbour, Wit his companion, Patience his! while mv heart beat. and my eves were bathed with tears. at s 

d dauntiess ride the raging tide ‘an there be one *~w-Enela 9 . 

With hearts ef aeuniine giee fi | Un ike his foal aaa 7 wife, Reason his guide, and Judgment his director in all things a striking memorial of past aves amidst such a scene of ese 
s gg! i 1 t s! 
>» > — Whe > rle he ohtt * va 1 wreteh ss 
Our tacklings aweep the rocky bar |Our wealth is in the ovean blue, Roya Economy When Charles the eighth of France was once retchedne 
When storms are hovering nigh, The waves are our domain, [true, | at Bourges, he ordered a patr of boots to be m ide for him. As he Comrort or cHitpren.—Call not that man wretched who, 
ane oes ne Conetee depths afar - homeward prompts remembrance | was trying them on, the intendant of his houschold came in and | ever else he suffers as to pain inflicted, picasure demied, has 
e chase the ocean try Nor prompts us home in vain ha » re _** "Tako r te: »can’ } uw} } > } } ‘ hemawvte « Y 
Full oft we troll the treacherous shoa!! For ali that’s dear lies treasured here, said to the shoemaker lake away you ‘boo pi cinders rt afford “ for whom he hopes and on whom he doats Poverty ys 
Unsearch'd by mortal ken, Upon this rugged strand new pair yet; his majesty must wear lus old ones a month onger him to the dust, obscurity may east its darkest mantle over 
he embay the monster prey a u strike all sail, and welcome hail rhe king, it is said, commended the intendant for his prudence the song of the gav mav be far from his dwelling, his face may 
ithin his watery den. Our glorious, native land NoWw-a-days, he wonld be sent to Bedlam as a Imnatic unknown to his neighbours, and his voice mav be unheed tee thas 
SR SS " How ro pay « poctor.—In days of yore, a South Carolina plan- |) among whom he dweils—even pam may rack his joimts, and s 
on I . '} 

Tar mistaket.—Dr. Mead dabbled considerably in the stocks ter, in reply to a letter from his physician, containing the ttems may flee from his pillow, but he has a gem, with whi ew 
One day. prior to his visiting his patients, he received intelligence |‘ 0 resits and mixtures,” replie d, * that he would return his visits ; || net part tor wealth defying computation, for fame t ga . 
that the stocks had suddenly fallen At this moment he was sent | and if the physician would honour him with his company at dinner ar, for the luxury of the highest health, or for the sweetest ser 
for, in a great hurry, to visit a lady who was very ill. Having con- | the next day, he would give him more palateable mixtures than those | that ever sat upon a mortal’s eve 
siderable property im the funds, the news made so strong an im- | which he received.” EXreRIENCE PETRIFIES THE HEART.—The drops that trickle 
pression upon his mind, that while he was feeling the patient's Lare.—Daily, customary life is a dark and mean abode for man within the eavern harden, yet brighten mto spars as they r 
— he exclaimed : “ Mercy upon me, how they fall—lower! | and unless he often opens the door and windows, and looks out into Nothing is more pol) , nothing more cold, than that wrsd 

am 9 mM . . . 
ower! lower rhe lady, im great alarm, flew to the bell, cried — the freer world bevond, the dust and cobwebs soon thicken over |; Which is the work o tears, of forme issions s 
out, “ f amdying; Dr. Mead says my pulse gets lower and lower, || every entrance of light; and in the perfect gioom he forgets that | within a musing and solitary mind! 
‘ . » ver . , . } - a 
80 os it is tinpossible T should live * You are dreaming, beyond and above there is an open alr w Grave anvusevent.—The following introduction to a 
mac am,” re rhed the h “rar ; ne I . ’ bed 7 . , } * } 
r zs 1 1 aiken ile 7 She ae sgt your sy Letrrer-writtneg —A French wife wrote this affectionate and poetry in a late periodical, is quite novel to us: “* The f “ 
puise Is Ve tM t ais ) y . 
~ i — good, and nothing ails you; it was the stocks I was | Jaconic letter to her husband: Je rous ecris parceque Je n'ai rein a || lines were written more than sixty vears o, by one w ® 
nev o a - . Ty } ° 
eeming « faire: Je finis, parceque Je n'ai a dire | write to you, beeanse |) many vears slept in his grave, merely fer his owen amusemer 
E A Of Mia Saag Rae pc paper says, that John L. Wind, Ihave nothing to do: I end my letter, because I have nothing Sincerity PASSION That which the heart most asks Is 

“« : } it : si ‘cen ] | a i ec fou 
2sq. of } ISSISSIPp!, It 1s said, rece atly thrashed three men in four | to say which no words can convey Hlonestv, patriotism, reliz 
minutes. ‘That wind must have blown a strong hurricane at the Western * nenp.”"—The author of * A New Home” says she | have their rites for life ; but passion permits only mom 
time, The chap would make a fortune in the West Indies, by | once had a dam sel living with her, who used to put her head in at || dissemblers 
running an opposition against tornadoes a door with—** Miss C ~ acc did you holler’? I thought I heered a ~ MATERIALS OF POETRY Good sense the hedy of poctic cemus 

A copper conscrence.—Mr. Curran, on examining a witness of — yell.” ‘ ? fanev its drar notion its Jf and t © sou! that 
the name of Halfpenny, began with, “ Halfpenny, I see you're a AN Fconomican warrer.—* You are an excellent packer.” said |) oyerywhere and n each. and forms all into one graceful and ime 
a and for that reason you shall be nailed to the counter.” Theodore Hook to a waiter at the Athenrum * How so, sir hgent whol 
“ Halfpenny is sterling,” exclaimed the opposite counsel. “No, returned the other. ** Why,” responded the wit, “ you have con- a — 

” : > . “ 
no,” said he, * he’s exactly like his own conscience, only copper- _ trived to pack a guart bottle of wine into a pint decanter.” 

hed.” 4 T? ‘ / P Published every Sa 1 Barclav-street. near the cornet 

. . > " - thatsth ® ¢ y vy-. 
washes Friennsnip —Friendship is a Mangerous word for voung ladies; | Broadway. Ter . Pee Se sawetie. i oll epeee 
T C ontyT . : - sway s, FI 
lus pecerrevutNess or norr.—Alas' are not the blessings of _ it is love full-fledged, and waiting for a fine day to fly nivance. All letter post-paid, and directed to the editor 
, j ~nchante ’ > “e t 
the world like the enchanted bullets? that which pierces our heart Marrivony.—Matrimony ts a medicine very proper for young —- 
pro} e 


is united with the gift which our heart desired. men to take. It decides their fate—kills or cures George P. Scott, Printer, corner of Gold and Joln-streets 
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